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ADVANCEMENT IN PSYCHOANALYSIS * 


A new organization of this type must have a reason and a justification for 
existing, and I would like to take advantage of this occasion to outline briefly 
the aims and aspirations of this new group. 

The cardinal principle by which we shall be guided is our firm conviction 
in the worth and dignity of the human individual; the belief that human beings 
in social situations should and, if fairly well adjusted, can have a fundamental 
liking and respect for one another, that each of us should and can acknowledge 
a fundamental validity in the other, and thereby acknowledge that the other 
has certain rights which all must respect and which all must guarantee will 
be respected. This is a matter of particular importance in an age like ours, 
torn as it is by a struggle to the death between those who believe that the 
difficulties in human relationships are to be settled by the use of force and 
those who believe that such problems may be solved by a process of mutual 
adjustment. 

The search after truth—the characteristic activity of every field of science 
—can be carried on successfully only in circumstances where the individual 
searchers have a basic respect for each other, and each therefo-e grants to the 
other the right to investigate in his own way and to draw conclusions which 
accord with his own experience with the particular order of facts with which 
the science deals. This is what is meant by academic or scientific freedom, 
the freedom to think as our experience dictates and the freedom to com- 
municate these thoughts, and it is clear that respect for others is the only 
basis upon which such freedom may exist. 

It might be expected that the field of science in itself would be immune 
from the conflict between the believers in force and the believers in mutual 
adjustments which so sharply and painfully characterizes our era; that here 
in a field whose characteristic activity ——the impartial search for objective 
truth — is in danger of being paralyzed if there is not that mutual respect 
which alone guarantees freedom of investigation and freedom to communicate 
the results of investigation; that here we would find no believers in the use 


* Presidential address, delivered at the first scientific meeting of the Association for the 
a of Psychoanalysis, 24 September 1941, at the New York Academy of 
edicine. 
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of force, no one who believes it is even possible, much less legitimate, to use 
available power to silence those who dissent. We might indeed expect a 
powerful government, founded upon the principle of force, to use its power 
to stifle scientific investigation, to prevent unwelcome and unpalatable truths 
from reaching the light of day. But we would not expect to find such ten- 
dencies among the scientists themselves. 


It is the unfortunate fact that the field of psychoanalysis has not been im- 
mune to this conflict, that groups have been found who have not hesitated to 
use power and force in the attempt to silence dissenters, who have had so 
little faith in the fundamental worth and dignity of other human beings that 
they have attempted to deny to their colleagues and fellow-searchers that free- 
dom of thought and communication without which no valid science can exist. 

It is this last consideration which seems to us to be of major importance. 
The use of force in scientific organizations must lead to that authoritarian, 
that dogmatic attitude towards the science itself which spells the end of all 
growth, of all development within that science. This must be a matter of deep 
concern to all those who care about the future of psychoanalysis. Psycho- 
analysis was begun by Freud; and, of all psychoanalysts, Freud has been the 
most diligent worker, the most original, the most fruitfully productive. But 
what Freud founded has already become greater than Freud. Freud opened 
our eyes to a vast new era of knowledge about human nature; psychoanalysis 
is not merely a therapeutic method; it is a psychology, and as such infiltrates 
into and illuminates every field in which an understanding of human nature 
is important. We stand only at the beginning of that understanding of human 
nature which the work-of Freud has made possible for us. Compared to the 
vastness of the field, compared to the great quantity of unsolved, of unrecog- 
nized problems, the concepts which are with any degree of certainty valid are 
indeed few in number. To assume attitudes of dogmatism and authority 
towards any science is to jeopardize seriously the chances of its further 
growth; to assume such attitudes towards so young a science as psychoanalysis 
is to condemn it to barrenness and sterility almost before it has begun to live; 
it is to doom it to coming still-born into the world. We who have devoted 
our lives to work in psychoanalysis must be acutely interested in maintaining, 
in ourselves and in others, attitudes towards it which keep open the possibility 
of its further growth and development, the possibility of advancement in 
psychoanalysis. 


If we in this new Association, founded as it is upon the principle of com- 
plete scientific freedom, cannot grant to each other and to all others who also 
impartially seek after truth that respect which is basic to the work of science 
itself ; if we do not allow, nay, insist upon the freedom of all workers in the 
field to draw their own scientific conclusions and to communicate them; then 
we shall have no justification for having organized this new Association, no 
justification for our existence as a group. This insistence and this insistence 
alone is what we all have in common. For otherwise we represent as a group 
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many divergences, many differences of opinion, since the experience of each 
of us is bound to differ in one way or another. But we recognize that, no 
matter how fundamental such differences may be, no matter how wrong we 
may believe the other’s facts or conclusions to be, we must respect him as a 
worker, so long as we are convinced his purpose is honest and sincere, and 


must therefore accord to him the same freedom which we expect him to ac- 
cord to us. 


This is the principle to which this new Association is dedicated, this is the 
faith in which we commence our work. May we never lose it, may it never 
be compromised, may it never be vitiated. 


V. Srperserc, M.D. 
New York 
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September 


October 


November 


December 


April 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRAM 
of the 
Regular Meetings of the Association 
held at 
The New York Academy of Medicine, 1941-1942 


24 PSYCHOANALYSIS AND SELF-DEVELOPMENT 
Karen Horney, M.D. 


22 THE PsYCHOANALYTIC CONCEPT OF CHARACTER 
Erich Fromm, Ph.D. 
Discussant: Janet Rioch, M.D. 
26 FuRTHER ADVANCES IN THE STUDY OF CULTURE AND 
PERSONALITY 
A. Kardiner, M.D. (by invitation) 
Discussant: Margaret Mead, Ph.D. (by invitation) 

22 PROLOGUE To A STUDY OF THE JEW AND His FELLOWMEN 

William V. Silverberg, M.D. 
Discussant: Judah Marmor, M.D. 

28 CULTURAL PRESSURES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN 
Clara Thompson, M.D. 

Discussant: Edward S. Tauber, M.D. 

25 PsYCHOTHERAPY OF PsyCHOTICS 
Frieda Fromm-Reichmann, M.D. (by invitation) 
Discussant: Clara Thompson, M.D. 

25 Mepicat Import oF CONDITIONED REFLEX AND 


‘EXPERIMENTAL NEUROSIS 
Howard S. Liddell, Ph.D. (by invitation) 


Discussant: David Levy, M.D. (by invitation) 
22 Unconscious MorTivaTIONS FOR THE CHOICE OF 


EMPLOYMENT 
J. Clark Moloney, M.D. 


Discussant: Karen Horney, M.D. 
27 CULTURE AND PERSONAL ENVIRONMENT 
Franz Alexander, M.D. (by invitation) 


Discussants: Erich Fromm, Ph.D. 
and William V. Silverberg, M.D. 


January 
Febuary 
March 
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SCIENTIFIC PROGRAM 


Interval Meetings 
1941-1942 


November 2, 1941 Ex.ectric SHock THERAPY IN THE NEUROSES 
Herman Selinsky, M.D. 

December 7, 1941 Tue Patient Does Nort Liz on THE CoucH 
Clara Thompson, M.D. 


January 18, 1942 THE ProBLeEM OF VALUES IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Bernard S. Robbins, M.D. 


February 15, 1942 THE PropLeM OF VALUES IN PsYCHOANALYSIS 
(continued ) 
Bernard S. Robbins, M.D. 


March 22, 1942 ProsLeMs OF Group BEHAVIOUR 
Janet McK. Rioch, M.D. 


April 19, 1942 Views Asout PsyCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
Irving Bieber, M.D. 
Daniel E. Schneider, M.D. 
Sidney Tarachow, M.D. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Annual Convention 
Boston, Mass. 
Tuesday, May 19th, 1942 


MORNING SESSION 
Panel Discussion 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL AND PsYCHOLOGICAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF DESTRUCTIVENESS 
The participants in this panel will discuss the origins of destructiveness, 
its manifestations and some of its attributes. Emphasis will be placed on both 
the positive and negative values, i. e. (1) frustration and the resulting anxiety 
which in turn can foster malicious destructiveness; (2) destructiveness as it 
appears in social reconstruction. The role that these trends play in criminality, 
the neuroses, class conflict and war will be evaluated. The universality of this 
problem makes this panel discussion both timely and vital. 
PARTICIPANTS: 
Moderator—Karen Horney, M.D. 
. Franz Alexander, M.D. (by invitation) 
Alexander R. Martin, M.D. 
A. H. Maslow, Ph.D. (by invitation) 
Daniel E. Schneider, M.D. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Chairman: William V. Silverberg, M.D. 
Scientific Papers 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, RELIGION, AND THE WorLD CRISIS 
William V. Silverberg, M.D. 

There is no fundamental irreconcilability between psychoanalysis and religion. 
Only a psychology which regards the human being as basically destructive and 
hostile towards the external world is incompatible with faith in a just and 
loving God. Freud’s doctrine of death instincts is based on his premise of 
man’s essential and innate “wickedness” and is untenable on objective, scien- 
tific grounds. The present world-crisis is a spiritual struggle between believers 
in the principle of force as the solution for interpersonal difficulties, and be- 
lievers in the principle of mutual adjustments. It can be shown that this 
conflict is closely related to beliefs in man’s innate “wickedness” and “good- 
ness”, respectively. With a psychoanalysis which discards Freud’s belief in 
man’s basic “wickedness,” religion may work harmoniously and fruitfully 
towards a successful outcome of the present crisis. 
Discussants: Marjorie Jarvis, M.D. Rev. Prof. Robert Casey 

(by invitation) 


Tue Rote or Instinct In Human BEHAVIOR 
Judah Marmor, M.D. 


No concept has been more seriously misused in the literature of human 
psychology, and particularly in that of psychoanalysis, than the concept of 
“instinct.” It is the purpose of this paper critically to examine and review 
the history and derivation of this concept and to demonstrate that it has 


diminishing scientific validity as one moves up the scale of evolutionary de- 
velopment. 


Discussants: Harmon S. Ephron, M.D. A. H. Maslow, Ph.D. 
(by invitation) 


Tue Rote or Unconscious ARROGANCE IN NEUROSES 
Karen Horney, M.D. 


The essential part in unconscious arrogance is to claim for oneself super- 
human facilities and to deny limitations set to human strivings. It is hidden 
‘behind a front of high standards that a person sets for himself, concerning 
what he should be able to achieve, to master, to predict, etc. The consequences 


of this attitude are severe repercussions in the form of self-blame, self-con- 
tempt and depression. 


Discussants: Frances S. Arkin, M.D. Harold Dixon, M.D. 
(by invitation) 


Tue EvoLuTIon oF THE NEUROTIC PRESENT FROM THE TRAUMATIC PAST 
Bernard S. Robbins, M.D. 


Clinical material is presented critically evaluating the classic psychoanalytic 
concept of latency (the adult carries the child within himself) as an expres- 
sion of mechanistic attitudes towards man’s nature. The past creates the 


present, but does not continue to live in it, except insofar as it historically 
determines its nature. 


Discussants: Kurt Goldstein, M.D. (by invitation) | Harold Kelman, M.D. 


Wuat Is Penis Envy? 
Clara Thompson, M.D. 


Freud’s tendency to consider all problems of women as due to a reaction 
to a biological lack is questionable in the light of the cultural situation of 
women. Penis envy is a symbolic expression of many kinds of inferiority 
‘feelings in competition with men. 


Discussants: Janet Rioch, M.D. J. Clark Moloney, M.D. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR PSYCHOANALYSIS 


The American Institute for Psychoanalysis is that instrument of the As- 
sociation organized to carry out the following aims: namely, to train psychi- 
atrists for the clinical practice of psychoanalysis; to enlarge the techniques 
and perspectives of medical students and physicians by an awareness of re- 
levant psychoanalytic data; and to develop the natural relationship of psycho- 
analysis with the humanities, the fields of anthropology, religion and social 
sciences. These aims are implemented through the facilities of the New York 
Medical College and the New School for Social Research. 

This program can only be effectively realized in a democratic atmosphere 
which would tend to deter the development: of rigidities in psychoanalytic 
thinking. 

The Institute strives to give the students a well-rounded knowledge of 
‘psychoanalytic theories and techniques as its part in their developing into 
effective therapists and intelligent thinkers in their chosen field. It is no less 
to be emphasized that the students are acknowledged to be intelligent and 
responsible adults, full-fledged physicians engaged in post-graduate training. 
It is assumed that individual development never ceases and that it is invalid 
to insist that graduation from formal training should be withheld until per- 
sonal and scientific development is “complete” in an absolute sense. It is the 
hope of the Institute that it will continue to avoid conceptual rigidities, and 
to respond to ideas, whatever the source, in a spirit of scientific and academic 
democracy. 


CLINICAL CONFERENCES AND CASE SEMINARS 
1941-42 


Continuous Case Seminar 

30 seminars 
Harmon S. Ephron 

Devoted to detailed study of two cases under active analysis, presented by students 
and discussed by the entire group. Each case will be studied for 15 sessions, and, in 
contrast with the clinical conferences, will permit a more thorough consideration of 
psychoanalytic technique, and closer followup of case materiel. 


Clinical Conferences 

15 seminars 
Bernard S. Robbins 

Psychoanalytic case material will be presented by participants and discussed by 
the group. Discussion will be oriented towards the nature and origin of contradictions 
in personality structure and their manifestations; disturbances in interpersonal relations 
with special reference to transference and counter-transference phenomena in the analytic 
interview situation; technical problems in therapy. 


Clinical Conferences 

15 seminars 
William V. Silverberg 

‘At one of the will present materiel, upen 
the basis of which there will be discussion of the dynamic patterns indicated by ‘the 
material, and of some of the technical problems involved in the treatment of the patient. 


Psychogenic Factors in Medical Practice 

10 seminars 
Sarah R. Kelman 

These seminars are designed to acquaint the medical practitioner and student with 
such psychogenic factors as are met with in everyday medical practice. Psychiatric and 
non-psychiatric case material will be presented and discussed. 


Psychoanalytic Techaique 

10. lectures with discussions 
Karen Horney 

The purpose of these lectures is to present problems arising in psychoanalytic 
therapy in a more systematic fashion than is possible in clinical conferences and 
stimulate discussion of these problems. 


POST-GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE 
‘NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE 
1941-42 


Courses given at the Post-graduate School of the New York Medical College 
in collaboration with the Association for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis 
are open to psychiatrists and physicians interested in an understanding of the 
psychogenic aspects of disease. They also include foundation courses for 
candidates in training in the American Institute for Psychoanalysis. 


William V. Silverberg 

This seminar is intended for psychiatrists without psychoanalytic training 
beginning psychoanalytic students. The discussions will be based upon clinical 
Presented by the students, and the attempt will be made to demonstrate basic 


The Structure of Neuroses 

8 lectures with discussion 
Karen Horney 

The purpose of these lectures is to convey an understanding of the essential factors 
operating in neuroses. Their dynamics, their inter-relations and their genesis will be 
discussed. 


Readings in Freud 

15 seminars 
Clara Thompson 

This course and the following one, Readings in Psychoanalysis, will consider the 
important writings in psychoanalysis. The aim of the two courses is to show the de- 
velopment of psychoanalytic thinking with a critical evaluation of its present status. 
The first course will cover the writing of Breuer and the early works of Freud. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
1941-42 


Courses given at the New School for Social Research in collaboration with 
the Association for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis are open to students 
and those with academic degrees in social sciences, medicine, theology, educa- 
tion, law, social work, personnel direction and others upon personal application 
to the lecturers. These lectures and seminars tend to familiarize and equip 
those who deal with human beings and human problems with certain psycho- 
analytic concepts which will be useful in their special fields of work. 


Fundamental Problems in Psychoanalysis 

15 lectures with discussion 
Karen Horney and Clara Thompson 

This course is intended to survey the major concepts of psychoanalysis and to 
give the student a basic orientation in the structure of neurosis. 


Seminar on the Interpretation of Dreams 

15 seminars 
Erich Fromm and Bernard S. Robbins 

The seminar will discuss and present dream material. Beyond that, certain theore- 
tical questions will be discussed, such as fundamental principles of Freud’s dream inter- 
pretation and problems evolving from them. 


Society and Psychoanalysis 
15 lectures 
Erich Fromm, Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph Linton, Margaret Mead, and Leo Rosten 
This course deals with the interaction of psychological and social factors in cul- 
ture; with the application of psychoanalytic knowledge to the understanding of society. 


Seminar on the Structure of Personality and Culture 
15 seminars 
Harmon S. Ephron, Erich Fromm, Karen Horney, and Harold D. Lasswell 
Psychoanalytic case material will be presented by analysts for discussion. The 
data will be discussed with special reference to the interplay of culture and personality 
factors. The theoretical structure of psychoanalysis will be critically reconsidered in 
the light of these data. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Bulletin No. I* 


In the past decade there has been much talk of “War of Nerves and 
Psychological Warfare.” An impression has been widely spread that a select 
group of brilliant German psychologists whose public orator was Goebbels, 
has devised irrestistible and invincible psychological weapons and stratagems 
which might ultimately batter populations into helpless submission. The opinion, 
still current even among those who should know better, is that German psycho- 
logists and politicians have developed supernatural insight into the psychic 
mechanisms of individuals and groups, and that with a mysterious mixture 
of black magic and science they can cripple and incapacitate public opinion 
with button-pushing ease. 

Nothing could be further from the fact. German psychologists know noth- 
ing that is not commonplace to American scientists. All that has happened is 
that the German propaganda group has tried to disseminate the same aroma 
of invincibility about their psychologists as they have about their military 
forces. This, then, is the essence of German propaganda: “Whatever we do 
is done superbly and inimitably — you are licked before you start, so be sen- 
sible and accept our terms.” This technique of boisterous boasting and de- 
valuation of everyone else is the stuff out of which their propaganda is made. 

The facts are that German psychologists have contributed nothing new, 
awe-inspiring or cunning. It is vital to recognize that the world has been 
obliged to listen to Germany chiefly because it has military power. Only 
before other countries rearmed could the Germans successfully bully others 
into submission. 

Nazi tactics should be divided into two parts: domestic and foreign pro- 
paganda. For home consumption, the Nazis formulated a philosophy of life 
which had a special appeal for large groups within Germany. To Americans, 


* Bulletins No. I and II, were prepared from material submitted by Meyer Maskin, M.D. 

- and Edward S. Tauber, M.D. Bulletins No. III, 1V, and V, were prepared from papers 
read at a symposium on Panic, at the New School for Social Research, March 9, 1942, 
by = R. Martin, M.D., Meyer Maskin, M.D. and Karen Horney, M.D., respec- 
tively. 
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this philosophy of submission appears primitive and crude, and has therefore, 
little or no propaganda value. Where this appeal failed in Germany, the Nazis 
resorted to intimidation, starvation, and murder. 

In foreign propaganda, the procedure has involved essentially the use of 
boasting, deception, bribery and threat. Their effort to sell National Socialism 
to the United States failed. 

It can be said that once the Nazis accomplished a unification of Germany 
in terms of National Socialism, their attempts to communicate these concepts 
to other countries utilized no ingenious psychologic armament. All that was 
used was the age-old technique of fear. Behind every statement of the German 
radio or press loomed the shadow of their military power. It is as important 
to debunk the mythical ?rresistibility of German psychologists as it is to recog- 
nize the actual vulnerability of the Nazis armies. 

There are some simple psychological principles which are applicable to the 
present situation and which need not contain the unrealistic, pompous, and 
magical formulae of the Nazis. Here are three basic principles which are 
worth keeping in mind: 

1. Under war conditions an increase in anxiety and tension is natural and 
inevitable. Unless this is realized, an individual might consider himself cowardly 
and contemptible, when he is actually sharing a common experience. If anxiety 
incapacitates an individual, then it is most probably not associated with the 
war and represents a mee problem for which psychiatric aid might be 
consulted. 


2. Planned and ant efforts are valuable psychologic assets in con- 
trolling anxiety. Foolhardiness and impulsiveness are no cures for fear. They 
actually undermine individual and group morale. 

3. Inactivity and isolation from the group beget anxiety. Useful, well- 
directed, inter-related tasks in the interests of the community not only diminish 
individual tension but are constructive and sustain general morale. 


“Help yourself by helping others!” 
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Bulletin No. II 


FIRST AID TREATMENT OF PANIC 


DEFINITION : 

Panic is a state of overpowering fear, usually sudden in onset, and resulting 
in violent, uncontrolled behavior which may cause injury to self and others. 
For practical purposes, panic differs from ordinary fear in that ordinary fear 
does not exclude rational and cooperative activity. 


SYMPTOMS: 

These are varied and may include: shouting, screaming, weeping, fighting, 
destroying, trampling, fleeing, clutching, and clinging. In confusion and 
desperation, an individual in panic may seriously harm himself or others. 
Panic is contagious and, if unchecked, may lead to mob stampede. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES: 

In general, effective organization and leadership are the best preventive for 
panic. During war, panic can be minimized by prearranged tasks and routines. 
These tasks should fit individual capacities, and no task is too trivial. For 
example, in a given household one individual could be assigned to turn off . 
the gas and electricity; another to take charge of children, invalids, pets; an- 
other to look after black-out precautions; another to carry the first-aid equip- 
ment, etc. 

Children need not present a special problem. elite ave ellie, assured 
and know what to do, children are easily reassured. Planned entertainment 
is useful in alleviating anxiety and tension. Singing, games and story-telling 
are useful group activities. . 


‘TREATMENT OF PANIC: 

1. seessurance by people in exthicity, ouch as air raid wardens 
police, teachers, physicians, etc., is helpful. Frequently a calm individual can 
communicate his own feeling of security to a panicky individual by reassuring 
‘words and gestures. 


FIRST AID TREATMENT OF PANIC 


2. If this proves ineffective, the panicky individual must be removed gently 
but firmly from the group by two or more designated people. Since man- 
handling will only aggravate the panic, threats and violence should be avoided. 

3. Ideally, in times of emergency, community planning should include estab- 
lishment of local psychiatric first-aid stations to which psychiatric casualties 
may be transported for temporary treatment and for ultimate disposition, e. g., 
discharge or hospitalization. 

This station should be a retreat where all precautions have been taken to 
insure protection against violence or attempts at serious self injury. Therefore 
a minimum of equipment and furnishings is desirable. Necessary equipment 
includes cots, comfortable chairs, games, restraining apparatus, first-aid para- 
phernalia and sedatives, the latter under lock and key. The station should be 
supervised by a psychiatrically trained attendant, who will decide the treatment 
of choice, which may include reassurance, diversions, and, when necessary, 
sedation and restraint. For the latter, a physician must be called. A psychi- 
atrically trained physician, when possible, should be called since his experience 
with such problems is greatest. 

4. The control and management of widespread panic in large groups is 
essentially a police or military problem. 
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OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Bulletin No. III 
GROUP FACTORS IN CIVILIAN MORALE 


The enemy attempts, by his words and phrases, to damage our interdepend- 
ence and united action. It is his design to make us feel divided, small, alone, 
deserted, helpless. He introduces the notion that our allies are deserting us, 
he spreads ideas of dissension, splitting and hatred. This is calculated to 
weaken our morale and make us susceptible to the feeling that panic is in- 
evitable. 

We must vigorously reject this idea that panic is inevitable. Man is much 
better able to withstand shock, danger and threats of danger than we have 
given him credit for. In England, psychiatrists and psychologists were pre- 
pared for widespread panic which never took place. Children and adults alike 
have shown a surprising capacity for coping with fear. This capacity to cope 
with fear depends upon social attitudes more than is generally realized. The 
first important step then in the promotion of emotional health is to appreciate 
the fact that man, the civilian, has the potentiality to go out and meet con- 
siderable danger and shock without going to pieces. 

The high morale of the English after Dunkirk, was to a great extent, the 
reaction to catastrophe. .Imminent danger and fear brought the people together 
and led to an increased mutual respect and the realization that they needed 
each other. They could then work together with greater cooperation and 
effectiveness than ever before. 


Therefore, in our long term planning for emotional stability, we must foster 


- and facilitate the whole idea of inter-relationship in home life, school life 


business life, social life, community life. Our interdependence, our need for 
each other must be recognized as a fundamental basis for human welfafe. 
It must be developed by planned cooperation and exploration of mutual in- 


.terests. The primary reason for getting together should be social integration. 


Activity should not depend upon selfish interests but upon a desire to be 
mutually helpful. 
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GROUP FACTORS IN CIVILIAN MORALE 


A valuable method of promoting wee in people is a very carefully 
planned pattern of action that becomes steady and fixed through regularly 
practiced drills. The pattern must be predictable and must not wobble. The 
importance of regular drill cannot be over emphasized. There is something 
fundamental about regularity — about rhythm—that promotes a sense of 
security. Each person should have some prearranged and practiced job to do. 
Jobs should be alloted to pairs or groups—two to close windows, two to close 
doors, two to carry apparatus, etc. Community dancing and community sing- 
ing are excellent aids in fostering group security and morale. Story telling 
should be encouraged; the presence of a personal element to story telling is 
of great importance to the inner security of children. 

All of these suggestions are directed toward giving people a feeling of 
helpfulness. It is the feeling of helplessness accompanying fear that character- 
izes panic, the feeling of being trapped, that there is nothing you can do about — 
it; these are the conditions that predispose to panic. 

The enemy tries every device to make people feel helpless! We must use 
every device to make people feel strong, united and helpful! 
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DYNAMICS OF GROUP PANIC 


Psychologically, panic denotes extreme dread, with an inability to reason or 
to reflect, usually in reaction to anticipated imminent annihilation. Physiolo- 
‘gically, there are profound associated changes: palpitation, sweating, tremor, 
incontinence, and often random excited movements, more or less related to 
flight. The stimulus to panic may be real or imagined. It may occur to in- 
dividuals as individuals, or as members of groups. It is often observed among 
gregarious animals. In this bulletin we shall concern ourselves with panic as 
a group reaction. 

Essentially the ingredients of a panic-producing situation are three in num- 
ber. First, a sudden, unanticipated, overwhelming threat to life; second, the 
absence of appropriate defense techniques to deal effectively with the present- 
_ ing threat; and third, aggravation and summation of fear as a result of con- 
tagion, and as a result of fragmentation of the group. 

That unanticipated occurrences generate anxiety is common knowledge. 
Psychic well-being requires that coming events shall more or less concur with 
one’s expectations. If you reach for a step that isn’t there, if the subway 
train which you expect.to go north goes south, if someone comes up behind 
you unexpectedly — all such experiences beget anxiety. But it is not only the 
element of surprise that is frightening. Fear of the Unknown is equally 
disturbing. Military experience consists in large part in having had sufficient 
exposure so that nothing that is surprising or unknown is likely to be ex- 
perienced. The civilian is hard put in war precisely because so much that 
may develop is entirely novel for him. 

It will be evident therefore, that the less often the people of a nation are 
surprised, the less likely will excessive anxiety accrue from this source. To 
. this end it is important that a government and press should provide accurate 
information and reasonable predictions as to what may ensue. Here lies the 
danger in blundering censorship. With realistic information unavailable, public 
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DYNAMICS OF GROUP PANIC 


anxiety may mount, and rumor and phantasy propagate. The anticipation of 
disaster is far more devastating to personality structure than actual danger 
itself. Protracted anxiety tensions augment the vulnerability to panic. Ac- 
curate and regular information from authoritative sources is an important 
antidote to unbridled rumor. 


To be sure, it is not enough that events shall merely be mentioned or des- 
cribed. They must also be interpreted, and here lies one of the major func- 
tions of leadership. To the extent to which it performs this proficiently, 
leadership transcribes future vagueness into present realities. It forestalls 
surprise and maintains the psychological preparedness of the public. 


The second component of panic is the absence of adequate defense tech- 
niques to cope with or effectively neutralize the presenting threat. Implicit in 
panic is the aspect of helplessness, of being trapped. The threat of a lion in 


the jungle is not half so great if one has a rifle in one’s hands, as if one is 
unarmed. 


The initial feature of adequate defense is accurate identification of the 


‘identity and magnitude of the threat. As dangerous as over-evaluating the 


threat is to under-estimate it. To expect a push-over and then suddenly to 
be routed is no small blow. Once the peril is properly appraised, an estimate 
of the necessary material with which to combat it, is in order. This presup- 
poses not only the physical equipment, but also the training of men for ap- 
pointed tasks. A well-ingrained, trained procedure must be inculcated. The 
emergence of danger may leave no time for thought. Consequently, each 
civilian should have alloted to him an appointed routine or task —a routine 
to which he becomes habituated by practice. Having nothing to do, or not 
knowing what to do, is to be placed in jeopardy. No task or duty is too trivial 


as preventative against panic, provided its relation to the group defense system © 


has been clarified. 


Undoubtedly a dominant element in organized defense is inspired leader- 
ship. Since the welter of political detail and the complexity of military 
pattern are so great, guidance, suggestion, coordination and prompting are 
mandatory. The tradition in America has been to adulate dead leaders and 
revile living ones. The need to discard this prejudice is imperative. 


The third and last ingredient of the panic-producing situation is the ag- 
gravation and summation of fear by means of contagion, and as a result of 
fragmentation of the group. It is characteristic of human beings that their 
emotional experiences — good and bad—are more valid and intense when 
experienced in a group. Concerts, revival meetings, football games, and lynch 
mobs are examples in point. To the extent that one shares in a group ex- 
perience, the oppressive limitations of the self are transcended. Simultaneously, 
however, one’s critical acumen is surrendered to the group. For this reason 
groups are capable of either more heroic or baser actions than would be usually 
performed by the individuals composing the group. Similarly it becomes dif- 
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neult for the individual to resist anxiety when in the midst of a sufficiently 
alarmed group. 

This contagious aspect of fear is not the only mechanism present. While 
some emotions unite a group, fear tends to dissociate the members. Each be- 
comes isolated from the others—in itself a frightening experience. This 
fragmentation of the group can be prevented by proper organization and by 
well-established loyalties. 

In larger terms, this is the problem of national loyalty. For a nation to 
survive powerful dangers, its people must feel united in the common cause, 
and to the government which symbolizes that unity. The effectiveness of any 
government is determined by the degree to which it personifies the ambitions 
and aspirations of the group. Unless government is truly representative, there 
can be no national cohesion. Without unity, there is disorganization. Without 
organization, there is panic. 
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UNDERSTANDING OF INDIVIDUAL PANIC 


Experiences in England indicate that only those persons react with ex- 
cessive anxiety to war emergencies who are predisposed to do so, or as one 
might say, persons who are neurotic. Fortunately, not all such people react 
with panic. Many of them are effective and courageous in the face of real 
emergencies or even improve considerably under such conditions. For instance, 
if they have felt inferior hitherto and then during war find a task which gives 
them the feeling of being useful, their self-esteem is thereby lifted. 

The statement then that a person develops panic because he is “neurotic” 
is too general to be useful. In order to understand individual panic we must 
be more specific. 

To begin with, we must be aware of two facts. One is that panic is not 
a response to realistic danger. People reacting with panic to bombing or war 
news are no more afraid of these dangers than their more serene or more self- 
controlled neighbors. The other fact is that the real source of anxiety is not 
the same with everybody but varies from one person to another. Ostensibly 
three people are seized by an identical panic provoked by an identical cause; 
the terror that each of the three experiences however is different in quality. 
Most of us, though adjusted to reality on the surface, harbor certain hidden 
dreads. Generally we are not aware of their existence nor of their depth. 
One person, for instance, dreads the limelight while another one is equally 
afraid of not being admired. One is terrified at having to assume hardships, 
while another is equally afraid of losing any vestige of power. Still another 
one is terrified at being alone and feeling unwanted, while the other feels safe 
only in his ivory tower and dreads any closeness. These anxieties often are 
dormant but can flare up in a fit of panic when touched off by external cir- 
cumstances, just as dynamite may explode when shaken up or kindled. War 
emergencies may provoke an explosion if they happen to touch off these 
specific anxieties in any person. 
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Two examples observed during the first air raid alarm in New York may 
illustrate this process. The first concerns a person of the perfectionistic type. 
His unconscious attitude toward life was that of living under a sword of 
Damocles which might fall at any moment, and believing that he could ward 
off menacing catastrophes by being the ultimate in correctness. The air raid 
alarm caught him off guard while he was on an errand of his own during 
office hours. The incorrectness of his behavior would not have ordinarily 
worried him, all the more so since he would have made up amply for the lost 
half hour. But because of his unconscious attitudes the alarm at this point 
meant the dreaded catastrophe and he reacted with panic. 

The other example concerned a writer who by and large was well balanced. 
But he had an insatiable and compulsive need for personal admiration. He 
too experienced a feeling of panic at the alarm. The dread uppermost in his 
mind was that in case of bombing he would not appear as a hero and thereby 
not gain the admiration indispensable for his psychic existence. It was this 
dread and not the fear of the realistic danger that made him panicky. 

What are the practical conclusions? 

(1) Understanding the nature of individual panic will be of no help in 
the immediate situation, because people are not accessible to reason in a state 
of acute panic. 

(2) I£ sufficient psychiatric help were available in clinics or in first-aid 
stations, people seized by panic could be treated there after the emergency. 
It will hardly be possible to treat their neuroses under such conditions but it 
appears reasonable to expect that in a large number of cases one might find 
out the real sources of the acute anxiety. The result would be to fortify them 
against the stress of actual emergency because their anxiety would no longer 
be so strongly attached to the external danger. 

(3) As to prevention of individual panic, we might anticipate that well- 
organized psychological information would be helpful. The best way to do 
so would be to explain and discuss the nature of panic to groups. 

(4) Prevention on a large scale would encompass everything that tends to 
diminish the frequency and severity of neuroses. Roughly, such a plan would 
include every measure apt to improve human relationship; psychological 
education of people; a much larger number of psychiatric clinics all over the 
country than is available at present, etc. This latter plan would require con- 
siderably more expenditure than we are accustomed to making for psychiatric 
prophylaxis and treatment, and would hardly be justified merely for war 
emergencies. It is justified however if we take a long view of our future 
development. 
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REPORT OF THE LIAISON COMMITTEE ON 
THE AUXILIARY COUNCIL 


After a preliminary period of planning by the Ways and Means Committee 
with the assistance of Mrs. Augusta Slesinger, a meeting was held on April 
27th, 1942, at which the Auxiliary Council to the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychoanalysis was organized. 

The purpose of this body is twofold: (1) to assist the Association and 
Institute in carrying out various projects which form a part of their program; 
(2) to further that part of this program which calls for community education 
in psychoanalysis. The Council will attempt to carry out these purposes by 
devising methods whereby funds may be raised to finance such projects as, 
for example, the establishment of a psychoanalytic clinic. Through their 
monthly membership meetings, at which discussions are to be opened and 
conducted by various members of the Association, they will form a nucleus to 
assist the Association in disseminating to the community those elements of 
psychoanalysis which may be useful to it. It is hoped that, through this educa- 
tional process, they in turn will become sources of transmission to an ever 
widening group. 

Thus far there is a membership of about 85 which promises to increase 
substantially in the fall. The amount of money thus far collected in member- 
ship dues and donations is $675.00. Several of our members, including Drs. 
Horney, Jewett, Robbins, and Silverberg, have given talks to the Council and 
have conducted the ensuing discussion. 

A constitution has been adopted, with the approval of the Liaison Committee 
(formerly the Ways and Means Committee), in accordance with which per- 
manent officers of the Council will be elected. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Year Ending April 22, 1942 


Total Income to Date $ 7,919.64 
Total Income Sources: 
Gitis $ 4,479.35 
Tuition fees and due 3,440.29 
Total $ 7,919.64 
Total Expenditures to Date $ 3,795.23 
Balance $ 4,124.41 
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